THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE

Elizabethan playwrights is to be found in their enormous
vitality and their imaginative power. Though they were
only writing to divert a popular audience it was an audience
that was intoxicated with the wonder and the romance of
newly-discovered worlds and with a sense of the greatness
of the human spirit. The splendid lines of Chapman's Duke
of Byron might be taken as a description of the ideal char-
acter of Elizabethan drama, if it is possible to generalise con-
cerning such a vast and heterogeneous mass of writing:

Give me a spirit that on life's rough sea
Loves t' have his sails filled with a lusty wind,
Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack
And his rapt ship run on her side so low
That she drinks water and her keel plows air,
There is no danger to a man that knows
What life and death is: there's not any law
Exceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful.
That he should bow to any other law.

Together with this sense of the greatness of the human spirit
there is a sense of the nearness of death and of death's
majesty'. These plays are not the work of scholars sitting
in comfortable studies in a well-policed city, but of men who
might be stabbed at any time in the streets or poisoned, or
executed after hideous mutilations. "What would it plea-
sure me," asks Webster's Duchess of Malfy, "to have my
throat cut

With diamonds or to be smothered

With cassia? Or to be shot to death with pearls.

I know death hath ten thousand several doors

For men to take their exits; and 'tis found

They go on such strange geometrical hinges

You may open them both ways; any way for heaven sake

So I were out of your whispering. Tell my brothers

That I perceive death now I am well awake

Best gift that they can give or I can take."

The world was full of marvels, but in the end death was
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